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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to discuss more tho- 
roughly than has heretofore been done the terminology 
of words relating to women’s costume as it appears in 
French texts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
subject has already been treated to a certain extent in 
various works, among which the most important, from 
the philological point of view, are Godefroy’s Old French 
Dictionary (1) and Winter’s monograph (2) on the sub- | 
ject. A revision of their work is justified by the publi- 
cation, since their completion, of a number of impor- 
tant manuscripts containing new information on the 
subject. Further justification, were it necessary, is fur- 
nished by the fact that both these authorities failed to 
make use of the assistance which can be given by a 
comparison of the description of the costume, as it 
appears in the texts, with the evidence of contem- 
porary representations in statues, manuscripts, etc. A 
certain coordination of the two methods of approach to 
the study of costume, the philological and the archaeo- 
logical, has. been made by the historians of costume, 
who, in discussing the dress, employ terms found in the 
literature of the period, with which they often evince an 
extensive acquaintance ; but their interest is with the 
appearance and development of the dress itself, rather 


4. Gopzrnoy, Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue francaise, (Paris 
1880-1902). 

2. M. Winter, Kleidung und Putz der Frau nach den altfranzo- 
sischen chansons de geste, (Stengel, Ausg. u. Abh., XLV, Marburg, 1886 ) 
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than with the words relating to it, and their documen- 
tation from the texts is but scanty. A combination of 
the two methods was made by Gay in his Glossaire Ar- 
chéologique (1) which, however, not only remained 
unfinished, but treated rather summarily the twelfth 
century. In the following study, which is primarily phi- 
lological, the archeological method is only secondary, and 
supplementary to a study of the texts, but it is hoped 
that, where it can be applied, it may give objectivity 
and life to terms which would otherwise be vague. 

The method of procedure has been as follows : after 
an introductory chapter dealing with the costume in gen- 
eral, the single words, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are discussed ; under each topic a definition of the term 
is given ; this definition is Justified and amplified by 
the citation and discussion of passages from the texts 
and, when possible, the word is made concrete by its 
identification in the iconography with the article it re- 
presents. 

With regard to the words chosen for discussion, the 
original intention was to limit the study to terms applied 
solely to women’s dress, and, in the case of words 
used of both men’s and women’s dress, to consider only 
texts in which such words refer to the costume of wo- 
men ; but as the work progressed, it was found that 
some articles of dress, such as the maniel, the chape, the 
chaperon, also terms relating to various accessories of 
dress and jewelry, and some verbs relating to the ad- 
justing of costume, show no difference as applied to men 
or to women, and to discuss them only as represented 
in the lady’s dress, would have been to make an arti- 
ficial division and to omit important material which 
throws light on the word in general. Such neutral words 
have therefore been treated as completely as possible. 
A general similarity of some other articles of dress was 
found in other cases, which made it seem preferable, for 


1. V. Gay, Glossaire Archéologique, (Paris, 1887). (A.-G.). 
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a better understanding of the lady’s dress, to include a 
discussion of the man’s as well, pointing out resem- 
blances and differences. This is especially necessary in 
the case of words of infrequent occurrence. Some words, 
of course, belong exclusively to the feminine costume, 
and some to the masculine. The latter group is not con- 
sidered in this study. 

In formulating the definitions continual reference is 
made to Godefroy, as the most complete work on the 
subject, and the one in general use. It has been found 
possible to correct and to make more specific many of 
Godefroy’s often vague definitions. The Glossaries con- 
tained in various texts, especially those of the Société 
des anciens texles francais and Foerster’s glossary to 
Chrétien de Troyes (1) have also been consulted. The 
definitions found in these works are often preferable to 
those given by Godefroy, but as it is not evident wheth— 
er their definitions hold good for the word in general, 
or apply only to a particular passage, they have had 
to be reconsidered with regard to all the material. An 
effort, of course, has been made to give the credit for 
correct definitions to their original formulators. The 
glossary in M. Enlart’s manual of costume (2) has proved 
especially helpful. Laborde’s glossary (3) has been found 
to be of very little value for our period, for which it has 
very few citations. Winter (4), von Wartburg (5) and 
Tobler (6) cite some examples not found in Godefroy. 


1. W. Foerster, Aristian von Troyes, Worterbuch zu seinen samt- 
lichen Werken, Rom. Bib., XXI, (Halle, 1914). 

2. C. Entart, Manuel d’Archéologie frangaise, T. III, Le Costume 
(Paris, 1916). 

3. L. pE Lasorpe, Glossaire frangais du moyen dge a@ Vusage de 
Varchéologue et de Vamateur des arts, (Paris, 1872). 

4, WInTER, op. cit. 

5. W. von Wartsure, Franzésisches Etymologisches Worterbuch 
(Bonn and Leipzig, 1922) (in course-of publication, available as far as 
bob). 

6. A. Tosier, Altfranzisisches Worterbuch, ed. by E. Lommatsch 
Berlin, 1915) (in course of publication, available as far as bobee), 
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The dictionaries of Murray (1) and Lexer (2) have also 
been consulted for the appearance of the words in 
Middle English and Middle High German. A study of 
Old English words for articles of costume (3) has. 
furnished some information for a few words. 

Entirely new statements in regard to the definitions. 
are very infrequent if made at all. The present study 
is. of service, in this respect, in that the frequently di- 
verse statements of modern authorities have been collect- 
ed and compared with a larger body of evidence than 
has hitherto been available. Consequently it is in regard 
to, accuracy of statement and completeness of docu- 
mentation, rather than in novelty of conclusions, that 
the present work represents progress. | 

The study of the texts has been limited to those 
written in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for the 
reason that there appears, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, a marked change in dress, (cf. s. v. mantel 16). 
The setting of a limit based on this change, to which 
Winter and Schultz (4) paid little attention, has made: 
possible a simpler, but more thorough treatment than 
would have been possible had a longer period been con- 
sidered. A number of texts composed at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century have been read, in order to 
have a basis of comparison, but they have not been 
quoted as a rule. Some Middle High German texts have 
also been read, mainly those based on a French model. 
No close translation of any passage describing costume 
in the French original has been found, but frequent pa- 
raphrases have been noted which are of interest as show- 
ing a great similarity of costume in the two countries. 


4. J. A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary on historical 
Principles (London, 1888 ff.). 
2. M. Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérter buch, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 


1872-1878). 
3. L. Srroese, Die altenglischen Kleidernamen (Borna-Leipzig, 1904) .. 
4. A. Scnutrz, Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 2 vols. 


(Leipzig, 1879). 
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A more thorough study of Middle High German texts 
wight throw hght on some words which are not yet 
well defined m meaning. 

The most important passages from the texts have 
been quoted in exienso. While an effort has been made 
to collect as much new material as possible, passages 
previously cited have been repeated, if of sufficient in 
portance to warrant it, especially when they were de- 
rived by lexicographers or students of costume from 
manuscripts since published as a whole. In arranging 
this material a system of cross references, noting the 
appearance of a word in a passage given under another 
heading, has been preferred to a system which would 
have involved either overmuch repetition or else the 
division of passages inte scraps which would lose much 
of their value by being taken out of their setting. In the 
case of words which offer difficulties and are of mfre 
quent occurrence, all the passages noted have been men- 
tioned. For words whose meaning is well established, 
only such texts have been quoted in full as may add te 
our information in regard to the word, references being 
given to corroborative passages to be found elsewhere. 
The general intention, however, has been to bring te- 
gether and quote fully all material which may be of 
interest, and, for the sake of thoroughness, a possible 
prolixity has been preferred to undue brevity. 

The dating of the texts has offered considerable dif 
ficulty. Unless otherwise stated in the bibliography, 
the dates are those given by Veretzsch (1), as the 
most recent authority upon the subject. 

For the words many earlier quotations are listed than 
have been given heretofore. Some attempts have. been 
made to compare the dates of the appearance of a given 
type of costume in the texts and in the monuments, 
with the gratifying result of a general harmony. Some 


1. C. Vorerzsca, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranztstschen. 
Literutur (Halle, 1995). | 
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opinions have also been hazarded in regard to the dating 
of the texts by the description of the costume, or by 
the appearance of new terms, (cf. s. v. surcoi, Chrétien ; 
8. v. Jupe and soscanie, Parlonopeus ; s. v. manche, Ga- 
lerent de Bretagne ; s. v. ceinture, Troie), but few con- 
clusions of real value can be drawn in this regard until 
the texts of the first half of the thirteenth century have 
been thoroughly studied. The dating of monuments by 
the costume is outside the province of this study. 
The texts published since 1881 which have proved the 
most fruitful source of new material are the romances, 
especially those of Thébes, Troie, Enéas, Athis et Pro- 
philias, (Escoufle, Guillaume de Dole, and Galereni de 
Bretagne. In the chansons de geste, women play a minor 
role. Their occasional appearance is often accompanied 
by a mention of the richness of their dress as indicative 
of their rank, and occasionally a rather long descrip- 
tion occurs, cf. Gaimar, 3883 ; Ogier, 1021 ; Hervis de 
Meiz, 880, etc., but on the whole there is little to be learn- 
ed about costume from the chansons de geste. In regard 
to men’s costume as well, except that worn in battle, 
there is not much material in the epics. In the romances, 
however, the lady is the center of interest, and the des- 
cription of her dress, made in the charming style of the 
period, was used by the poet as a setting to enhance her 
loveliness, while his account of the beautiful and costly 
materials, imported from distant countries, elaborately 
embroidered, cut and fitted to measure, served not only 
to indicate her social position and wealth, but also her 
taste in selection. In fact the romances, written for and 
read by the ladies, are the fashion journals, the Vogue 
and Vanily Fair of the Middle Ages. Greater attention 
is of course paid to the lady’s dress than to the man’s, 
though notes as to « the well dressed man » frequently 
appear. The court dress also predominates over the 
everyday dress. The travelling costume occasionally 
appears. References to the dress of the lower classes 
are only casual, exceptinthe case ofthe fabliau of Ri- 
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cheut, which describes the dress of a courtesan from the 
middle class. 

A question arises in regard to the testimony as to 
dress offered us in these romances. With the exception 
of Marie de France, whose statements as to dress we 
accept without hesitation (and with regret that she is 
not more diffuse on this subject), we know of no poets 
in our period who were not of the male sex. Were they 
competent to pronounce in regard to a lady’s dress, or 
shall we accept their descriptions only with reserva- 
tions? On the whole, they seem to have been better 
informed than the average modern man, not to say tha 
scholar ! For one thing, the dress of the two sexes was 
so similar in many respects that they had a better back- 
ground to start with. Moreover it is hardly possible that 
the ladies, for whom the descriptions were written, 
would have let any glaring inaccuracies go unchallen- 
ged. On a few occasions a poet may be suspected of 
using a term which is not quite exact for the sake of the 
rhyme, and the author of L’Escoufle may appear a bit 
hazy in regard to the different kinds of headdress, but 
in the majority of cases the general agreement of the 
poets’ descriptions, the correspondence of these with 
the illustrations, and their occasional use of technical 
terms, move us to confidence in them. An exaggera- 
tion in regard to the cost of materials and jewels and 
the foreignness of their origin is to be expected, and 
does not detract from the description of the dress itself. 
‘The eloquence of their language in relating the beauties 
of a dress even puts some, as Chrétien and Bénoit de 
Saint More, in the class of connoisseurs. There are times 
when notes must have been taken « sur le vif », as in 
the picture of the girls adjusting their guimples in Par- 
fonopeus, 1.10641 (1) that of Fraisne and her harp in 
Galerent de Bretagne, |. 2003, and the morning walk 
in dishabille in Guillaume de Dole, |. 269. 


1, Cited by Schultz, I, p. 212; 
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The study of the iconography has been carried on by 
an examination of the material which has already ap- 
peared in histories of costume, and by a search for new 
material, reproduced in books on art not dealing di- 
rectly with costume. Some investigation of original 
sources was also made, which, though limited in scope, 
has not been without some success, and it is believed 
that none of the illustrations here published have been 
reproduced before as illustrating costume. These new 
illustrations, however, do not dispense with the neces- 
sity of constant reference to the standard histories of 
Viollet-le-Duc (1) Quicherat (2), Schultz (3), Strutt (4), 
and especially to the latest and most authoritative work 
on the subject, and the one which offers the most new 
material, that of M. Camille Enlart (5). 

Comparison of the iconography of France with that 
of other countries shows a great similarity in dress, but 
we learn that in the matter of modes France was al- 
ready the arbiter of fashion. The Anglo-Norman court 
drew, of course, its inspiration from France; William 
of Malmesbury, in the twelfth century, complained of 
subservience to French styles even before the Norman 
conquest (6);French influence in dress was strong in 
Spain in the eleventh century (7); and the German poets 
mention dresses cut ndch den franzoyschin sitin (8). 

Materials were brought to France from many coun- 
tries, paile d’Engleterre, G. de D. 1183 ; drap d’Espaigne, 


4. VioLttet-LE-Duc, Dictionnaire du mobilier frangais, Vol. 3, 4& 
(Paris, 1872). 

2. J. QuicHEeRat, Histoire du Costume en France (Paris, 1877). 

3. A. ScuuLtz, op. cit. 

4. J. Srrurr, A complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People 
of England, rev. ed. by Planché (London, 1842). 

5. ENLART, op. cit. 

6. STROEBE, op. cil., p. 6. 

97. De Dieco x Leon, Compendio de Indumentaria espafola, (Madrid, 
1915}, p. 66. 

8. Athis u. Prophilias, D. 160 ; Parzival (W. v. Eschenbach) 313, 

8; Wigalois, 10550. 
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Athis, 11430; sote de l’oevre de Rousie, Alex. (Mch.) 
509, 30 ; cendal de Rossie, G. de B. 1554; Folg. 103638 ; 
paile d’Aumarie, Athis 6059, G. de B. 1556 ; and 
in great frequency materials from Eastern countries, 
palle de Tresale, Perc. 18737 ; un samit grigois, Pere. 
22039 ; dras achelé en Niques, Trist. (B) 4131 ; 
palie Alezandrin, Parl. 1622, elc., etc. (1) but the 
French finished product and handiwork were prized then 
as now. A very modern note is struck in the mention of 
a German soldier coming home from « over the Rhine », 
who brings his sweetheart a pair of « gemalie Kalzen, 
(embroidered stockings). (2). This constant commerce 
and interchange of materials explains the similarity of 
costume which the iconography shows to have existed 
in the then civilized countries, a similarity as great as 
exists to-day, and which justifies us in occasionally 
drawing on ilustrations of costumes in countries other 
than France, to supply or corroborate evidence on some 
moot point. Minor regional differences in France are 
not reflected in the iconography, but that they already 
existed to some extent is shown by the pceeseer 
(1199) G. de D. 4722: 


S’ot chapelet a la maniere 
As puceles de son pais... 


In discussing the dress of any period, we must first 
ascertain its stable features, those which differentiate 
it from the dress of other periods, and then study those 
details within the period which are determined by such 
factors as distinctions in class, in age, and by the occa- 
sion upon which the dress is worn. | 


4. For other examples of these places mentioned as a source of 
materials for garments cf. Langlois, Table des noms propres (Pariss 
1904) s. ». Roussie, Aumarie, gregois, alexandrin. 

2. NEIDHART VON REVENTHAL, ed. M. Haupt (Leipzig, 1858), 21, 16, 
quoted by Schultz, I, 187, referred to as Nith. XXXVII 3 ue M.S. 
II, 123). 
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Two characteristics which are common to the ele- 
venth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries are the long, 
tight sleeves and the round neck line at the base of the 
neck. The thirteenth century is distinguished from the 
two preceding by the manner of dressing the hair, by 
the head dress, and by a much greater simplicity of 
style, in which all the possible extravagances of the 
preceding period in cut and trimming have disappeared. 
These differences are discussed more in detail, under 
irecier, galonner, cole and surcot. | 

A close-fitting sleeve, extending to the wrist, is a 
feature of the costume of all classes in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. This close-fitting sleeve may be that 
of the upper dress, cf. fig. 4, 10, 11 a, or of the under 
dress, which is visible when the sleeve of the upper dress 
is short or else wide and long, falling away from the arm, 
cf. fig. 1, 2,5, 7,8 a, b,c, 9. In those few cases in the 
iconography where the bare arm is exposed, the woman 
is engaged in some form of manual work, as washing 
or spinning (1), and the long sleeve is pushed back for 
the sake of convenience. This necessity of freeing them- 
selves from the embarrassment of the long sleeve is 
reflected in the descriptions in the texts in which women 
helping in a siege tuck up their skirts and roll back their 
sleeves : 

Cong. J., 4216: 


Les dames i estoient, cascune rebrachie ; 
Aine n’i ot une seule n’ait sa robe escorchie ; 
Cascune portoit eue... (2) 


The second stable feature of the costume of all classes 
is the round neck line at the base of the neck, fig. 1, 4, 
8 a,c, 10, et al. The neck may be concealed by the guimple, 
fig. 11, or protected from cold by the loose collar formed 
by the hood of the chape, fig. 9, but there is never a 


1. Bib. S. Gen. 8, fol. 7 verso, 41 verso. 
2. Cf. also Chan. Ant. ITI, 158. 
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standing collar on the dress itself ; also the dress is never 
worn décolleté; the upper dress may be cut out slightly 
infront in various shapes, but the space is always filled 
by the chemise, fig. 5, 7, 8 a c, 12. 

Other features of our period, which are so striking 
that they appear to be typical, are the very long skirt, the 
jong, flowing outer sleeve, (cf. p. 10), the low waist line, 
and the use of embroidered bands in trimming. None of 
these, however, is universal. They are often the mark 
of the court costume, which tends to elaboration, and 
an exaggeration of the above features to the point of 
discomfort and an impediment of movement, as con- 
trasted with the costume of the lower classes, which, 
governed by practical considerations and cost, is in- 
clined toward simplicity, freedom and ease. This dis- 
tinction is well shown in the length of the skirt, which 
as a court dress is very long, fig. 2, 8 a-c, 10, but as worn 
by a woman of the lower classes is shorter, reaching the © 
ankles, fig.1,4, cf. also the mural paintings of S. Savin (1). 

The development of the very wide and flowing sleeve 
of the upper dress can easily be traced. In the ninth 
century the sleeve of the upper dress is neither very 
wide nor long, cf. Enlart, fig. 7, 8, 11. In the eleventh, 
in the working dress, there is little change, cf. fig. 1, but 
the more elegant dress of fig. 2, 3, shows a noticeable 
increase of width and length which is also seen on other 
monuments of the eleventh century (2) and about the 
middle of the twelfth century becomes exaggerated to 
the point of absurdity, as it is so long that it has to be 
knotted up in order not to drag on the ground, cf. fig. 5, 
8 a, Enlart, fig. 21, Schultz, I, fig. 53. This extreme sleeve 
is by no means, however, a fixed characteristic of 


1. P. Mérmmée, Les peintures de S. Savin (Paris, 1845) Pl. 14, 17. 

2. R. Ersrer, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Ovsterreich (Leipzig, 1907) III, fig. 53. Tapestry of Bayeux, 
in Montfaucon : Les Monuments de la Monarchie frangaise, (Paris, 1729) 
II, p. 24. For the date of the Bayeux Tapestry in the eleventh century 
(1066-77), cf. R. S. Loomis, Art Bulletin VI, (1923), 1-7. 
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the dress, for on monuments where it figures in the 
court dress, as at Chartres,orS. Bénigne, it islackingin 
the dress of the bourgeoise, cf. fig. 4, 7, and even in the 
court dress it is not always present. The statues of 
Chartres show considerable variation as to the sleeves : 
as they are reproduced by Willemin (1), fig. 62 has a 
tight sleeve with a long band simulating the extension 
of the flowing sleeve ; fig. 64, left, only a moderately 
wide sleeve, while fig. 63, 65 have a very wide sleeve. 
Of the three statues of queens at Angers (c 1160) 
two have the flowing sleeve, fig. 8 a, c, while b 
yas only a moderately loose upper sleeve. In the Hortus 
Deiictarum (2), also, while many of the figures show a 
very wide sleeve, pl. V, XI, XIII, XXXI, others, 
pl. XX XIII, XXXVI, show a tight plain sleeve. In 
the thirteenth century the flowing sleeve disappears 
entirely from the iconography. The simple sleeve is 
illustrated in Enlart, fig. 38, 42-46. 

The very low waist line, or the juncture of the skirt 
and waist ata point well down on the hips, fig.5,8c, 10a; 
Enlart, fig. 20-23, 25, which is the essential feature of 
the modern revival of the so-called « moyen Age »dress, 
ig also not a necessary feature of the dress, for fig. 4, 7, 
8 a,b,10b, 11, appearing contemporaneously with the 
above, show either the natural waist line, a raised waist 
line or no waist line at all. The lowered waist line, when 
it occurs, is a mark of the court dress, and is accompa- 
nied by a laced bodice, fitting the figure closely, as in 
fig. 5, 8c. 

The use of embroidered bands for trimming is an 
inheritance from the period of Byzantine influence when 
they were also very largely used (3). The use of bands 
of a contrasting color is found in dresses of the lower 


4. Witremin-Portier, Monuments francais inédits (Paris, 1839). 

2. Herrap v. LANpsserc, Hortus deliciarum, text by A. Straub and 
G. Keller (Strassburg, 1879-99). 

8. Enxart, p. 14, 15 ; fig. 1, 4 ; Viortet-LE-Duc, IV, p. 150. 
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classes, cf. fig. 1, but these are not elaborately embroi- 
dered as they are on the court dress, cf. fig. 5, 10, and 
in the twelfth century are often entirely lacking in the 
simpler dress, cf. fig. 4, 6, 11, 12. These bands were 
appliquéd on the neck of a dress, on the hem, at the 
wrists and upper arm of the sleeve, and on the edges of 
a mantel. The straight band down the front of the dress, 
fir. 1, is seldom seen in the twelfth century. 

In regard to these features, the flowing sleeve, the 
low waist line with the close fitting bodice, the use of 
embroidered bands, we may conclude that they are 
striking but not universal characteristics of the eleventh 
and twelfth century costume, their appearance distin- 
guishing a costume beyond doubt from that of the thir- 
teenth century, and their appearance in an exagger- 
ated form being a mark of the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; the absence, however, of any or all of them, does 
not exclude a costume from our period. 

In addition to the distinctions of class, the purpose 
for which a costume is used is an important factor in 
determining what it shall be, whether it is wanted for 
an important event, or as an everyday dress; whether 
for wear in summer or in winter, in the house or out of 
doors. If we consider these needs in a lady’s life, we 
shall find that they were all met by different garments, 
suitable to different occasions, and a comparison of the 
Occasions, as described in the texts and pictured in the 
illustrations, enables us correctly to identify the various 
garments. This method of identification is preferable 
to that which looks for a different cut of garment to 
correspond to different terms. We must also take into 
account the fact that a garment might change consider- 
ably in style in the course of a century, and would still 
be called by the same name. This fact accounts for dis- 
crepancies in description of the same type of dress in 
texts of different periods (1). 


4. In this connection, cf. also Enlart, op. cit. préface, p. X11, XIV. 
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The garments may be classified as follows : the court 
dress, worn by the nobility, is the bliaut ; the everyday 
or house dress of the noble lady, practically identical 
with that of the lower class, is the cole ; a lighter weight 
dress of linen, also a house dress, is called the chainse, 
while the warm furred garment worn in cold weather 
is the peligon. Towards the end of the twelfth century 
the plainer cole is worn at court instead of the elaborate 
bliaul, and the surcot is worn over it, these becoming 
universal in the thirteenth century; this tendency 
towards severity of dress corresponding to the general 
austerity of the reign of Saint Louis (1) The maniel 
worn with the bliaui on state occasions was not a wrap, 
but an integral part of the court dress. On a journey the 
chape with its chaperon, a hood drawn over the head, © 
was worn ; the jupe appears to have been an upper gar- 
ment also, probably a short jacket. The gone or gonele, 
was the flowing dress worn by nuns. An outfit of se- 
veral garments was called a robe, but this was also a 
generic term meaning merely « garment ». 

The chemise is the only undergarment mentioned. The 
stockings were called chauces, shoes in general sollers, 
while leather shoes were termed corduans, and lighter 
house shoes, eschapins. As headdresses the guimple, 
coife, touaille, orel are mentioned, as well as the nun’s 
voile. A special verb, lier, denoted the adjustment of the 
guimple, and the verb afubler the putting on of the 
mantel or chape. On occasions of ceremony a chaplet or 
cercle of gold, or a chapel of gold, of flowers or of orfrois 
was worn on the head. The hair was usually braided or 
trecié in two braids, sometimes with the aid of a ribbon, 
when it was said to be galonné. A belt or ceinture of silk 
was worn with the bliaui, a coroie of leather with the 
cole. The lady’s jewelry at this period was confined to 
her rings, disks (Zassel) on the maniel, brooch and belt. 
Earrings appear in one illustration, Quicherat, 166, but 


1. Cf. Vioxrzer-x2e-Duc, IV, 214. 
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the wearer is evidently a servant, and they are not men- 
tioned in the texts. A necklace or bracelets are not shown 
in the illustrations. The brooch which closed the dress 
at the neck was the most important piece of jewelry, 
and is represented by three words, fermail, nosche and 
afiche. The bag worn hanging from the belt, toward the 
end of the twelfth century, was called the aumosniere. 
Gloves, ganis, are mentioned, but infrequently. Chapel, 
«hat » is found a few times. 

We have here all the articles essential to the lady’s 
toilet, as well as the different kinds of dress which would 
make up her wardrobe. The dress of the lower classes, 
of older women, and children was a less interesting topic 
and is not described at length. From occasional refe- 
rences to it, however, we may identify the garments in 
the illustrations as follows : 

The cole or everyday dress and coife or headdress of 
the eleventh century is shown in fig. 1. The chemise, 
visible at the neck and hem, is worn under the tunic- 
like cofe. Other illustrations from this same manus- 
cript (1) are almost identical with this one. Stockings 
and a low shoe cut like a modern pump are shown in 
pl. XXXVI in the fac-simile edition of the ms. ; two 
tunics, cole and peligon (?) are worn over the chemise in 
pl. CII, ibid. At the beginning of the twelfth century a 
similar cole is shown on the capital of a column of the 
choir of Notre Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand. (2) 
The cole about the middle of the twelfth century is 
slightly different in cut, fig. 4, but the coifeis very sim- 
ilar. The cofe towards the end of the twelfth century 
is shown in fig. 11 a,in which the chemise no longer shows. 
The under sleeve of the right hand figure we take to be 
that of the cole, and the dress over it the surcol, of which 
the sleeveless type is shown fig. 12 b, d. The headdress 


1. Miniature sacre e profane dell’anno 1023 illustranti l’ Enciclope-~ 
dia medioevale di Rabano Mauro (Montecassino, 1896). 
2. Reproduction inthe Musée du Trocadéro, Paris. 
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gi the guimple. Another middle class dress, the chainse 
or thin dress of linen, is shown in fig. 6, and as worn by 
a lady of noble birth in fig. 8 b. 

The traveling wrap, or chape and chaperon of the 
eleventh century is shown in fig. 3, and another very 
frequent style, in which the chape is circular in cut 
and held up by the arms in front in fig. 9. The man- 
tel worn over the head which is so frequently found 
in the eleventh century, is seen c 1150 at Chartres, 
fig. 7 (1). 

The main difference in dress as worn by different ages 
seems to be thatthe bliaul or tightly laced dress wases- 
pecially adapted to a slender, youthful figure, and that 
older women prefered the less trying cole or chainse type; 
cf. the statues of the queens at Angers, where the laced 
bliaul, still in vogue, is worn only by the younger figure, 
8c, whereas the others wear the simpler style. Illus- 
trations of children are rare. The colele of a child is 
shown fig. 3, 12 a. The tomb of a little girl at Léves (2) 
shows a dress almost identical with the dress of 8a. A 
baby in swaddling clothes is shown fig. 4. 

The lady’s costume worn on occasions of ceremony is 
described at length in the romances, beginning with that 
of Thébes (1150-55) (3) ; and continuing through the 
twelfth century. This court costume, up to the last de- 
cade, is the bliaui, or laced dress, which is found 1130- 
1190 all over France, from the north at Beauvais (4) to 


1. Cf. also Tapestry of Bayeux, Repr. Montfaucon II, p. 7; Bib. 
Nat. 12117 fol. 107 verso, fol. 133 verso ; Bib. Nat. lat. 8878, fol. 52; 
Bib. Nat. lat. 17961, fol. 78 verso. 

2. Merars, Eglise de Notre-Dame de Josaphat (Chartres, 1908), 
Pl. LV. 

3. The similarity in the descriptions of costume in Thébes and Enéas 
has been pointed out by E. Faral : Recherches sur les sources latines des 
contes et romans courtois du moyen dge (Paris, 1913) p. 94, who quotes 
Langlois, Chronologie des romans de Thébes, d’Encas et de Troie (Bib. 
Ec. des chartes) t. LXVI (1905) p. 107. 

4, Beauvais, Musée, fragments of sculpture. 
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the south at Toulouse (1), from the east at Dijon (2) to 
the west at Angers (3). It is so frequent and so striking 
that it has been considered the typical dress of the 
twelfth century, (in truth, as has been shown, it was 
but one of several types), and has often been analyzed 
in detail in the style which is represented at Chartres (4). 
It is of interest, however, to compare the whole costume 
as it appears contemporaneously in a romance, Chré- 
tien’s Erec, with that of the statues at Dijon (now 
destroyed), fig. 5, and Angers 8c, or at Chartres and 
S. Loup de Naud, reproduced in Enlart, fig. 21, 22, 23. 
The situation in Erec is as follows : Enid, wearing an old 
torn chainse, appears at court. The queen is shocked at 
the state of her clothes and offers her a dress of her 
own : 

(c [5] 1164) Erec 1590: 


Le fres bliaut et le mantel 
De la vert porpre croisilliée 
Qui por le suen cors fu tailliée... 


1594 : 


Li a le mantel aporté 

Et le bliaut qui jusqu’as manches 
Fu forrez d’erminetes blanches, 
As poinz et a la chevegaille 
Avoit sanz nule devinaille 

Plus de demi marc d’or batu, 

Et pierres de mout grant vertu, 
Indes et verz, bloes et bises, 
Avoit par tot sor l’or assises. 


The bands of gold embroidery are very plainly visible 
at the neck and wrists of the costume of all these figures, 


4. Toulouse, Chapiteaux romans du musée, described by E. Male 
in Revue Archéologique, XX, 1892, p. 28. 

2. Dijon, S. Bénigne, cf. fig. 5. 

3. Angers, S. Maurice, cf. fig. 8. ~ 

4, VIOLLET-LE-Duc, III, p. 41 ; Quicuerat, p. 163 ; Entart, p. 36. 

3. © = circa. 
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and form one of the striking details of the period. The 
precious stones used in the design are not evident on 
these small illustrations, but are shown, enlarged by 
Viollet-le-Duc, IV, 152, 153, from the actual designs 
of the statues at Chartres. 

1609 : 


Mout fu buens li mantiaus et fins : 
Au col avoit deus sebelins ; 

Es tassiaus ot d’or plus d’une once ; 
D’une part ot une jagonce, 

Et un rubi de Il’autre part 

Plus cler que chandoile qui art. 


For an explanation of the dassel or clasps on the maniel 
through which the ribbons were run, see s. v. tassel 
1615 : 


La pane fu de blanc ermine... 


The fur lining is not, of course, visible in thestatues, but 
it is seen in illuminations of this period, cf. s. v. forré. 
1622: 


Unes ataches de quatre aunes, 

De fil de soie a or ovrés, 

A la reine demandés... 

Ele les fist tot maintenant 

Metre al mantel isnelemant... ~ 


The long ataches or ribbons may be seen on the shoulder 
of the maniel in fig. 8 b, and looped in front in 8 c. 
1645 : 


La a son chainse desvestu 

Que nel prise mes un festu... 
Puis vest le bliaut, si se caint 
D’un orfrois a un tor s’estraint, 
Et le mantel apres afuble... 
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The belt of orfrois in our illustrations is shown wound 
twice around the waist instead of once, in fig. 5, 8 c. 
1655 : 


Les deus puceles d’un fil d’or 
Li ont galoné son crin sor... 


This is a description of a popular method of braiding 
the hair, in which a ribbon took the place of one of the 
strands of hair. It is most clearly seen in Enlart, fig. 23 
bis. 

1659 : 


Un cercelet ovré a flors 
De maintes diverses colors 
Les puceles el chief li metent..y 


The small crown or cercle of metal is shown on all the 
above mentioned figures. Enid’s appears to have been 
a chaplet, rather than a royal crown. 

1665 : 


Deus fermaillez d’or neelez 
An une cople anseelez 
Li mist au col une pucele. 


The brooch at the neck is not shown double in ourillus- 
trations, but as square, 8 a, Enlart, fig. 23 ; round, 8 c, 5; 
Quicherat, p. 162. 

1668 : 


Or fu tant avenanz et bele 
Que ne cuit pas qu’an nule terre, 
Tant seust l’an cerchier ne querre... 


A shorter but even more complete picture of the whole 
costume is given us in the description of Gloriande : 
(c 1200), Ogier, 1022: 


Ben fu vestue d’un cher paile gregois 
Et par-desus un bliaut a orfrois, 
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Laciés fu d’un fil tor (read dor ?) ben a destrois, 
S’ot afublé d’un mantel agmois, 

Li tassel furent a or saracinois. 

Ele ot caucié un corduans estrois, 

Panturé furent a or sarrasinois ; 

Osta se guinple por le caut qu’ele avoit, 

En son cief mist un capelet estroit... 


Other descriptions which give an ensemble view of 
the court dress are found in Troie, 13333, Enéas, 1466, 
Enéas, ms. G. F.D.544, Sepi Sages, 4456, Athis, 6831, 
Partonopeus, 10.693, Li biaus desconeiis, 2235, Elie de 
S. Gilles, 1693. 

Some of the dresses of the time must have been very 
beautiful, if they resembled the costumes described by 
the poets. Picture a dress d’un clert samit vermail, a 
flours ovré entraictez d’or, Gal. 6883 ; or of a drap d’or 
a oistar, a flors et a luneles, Esc. 2318, a rebe d’une 
porpre sanguine, estincelée d’or et forrée d’ermtne, 
Saisnes 1518; or a brun samit menuemeni golé d’or, R. 
le D.A116. 

At no period in history has the lady’s dress been 
more graceful in cut, morerich in material or capable of 
- more variation to suit the individual taste. 

The complicated cut of the bliaut shows us that, in 
the twelfth century, the art of dress-making had made 
considerable progress over the preceding period. The 
dress of the ninth to the eleventh centuries consisted 
of a straight slip, in one piece, held in at the waist by a 
belt, sometimes slightly bloused, fig. 1, 2, but later the 
bliaut was cut in two distinct parts, the cers, q. v. or 
bodice, and girenée, q. v. or skirt. These two parts were 
sewed together, sometimes with another bias piece to 
insure a better fit around the hips, fig. 10, and the seams 
were concealed with a band of orfrois, Enlart, fig. 23. 
An opening, emingaul, at the center of the neck or che- 
‘vegaille, of the bodice allowed the dress to slip over the 
head. It is doubtful whether the set-in sleeve was used 
much as yet. A reproduction in Quicherat, p. 148 of 
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the Vienna bliauf, woven in 1181, shows the sleeve to 
have been pieced on at the side, but this is with a straight. 
line:and a wide arm hole, and not a fitted sleeve cut as. is. 
the modern sleeve. The band of embroidery on the 
upper arm of a sleeve undoubtedly conceals a seam 
where. the goods had to be pieced for lack of width. 

The very wide pleated sheeves must have been cut. 
separate from the bodice, but the joining to the dress: 
may have been again with a straight seam and a wide: 
arm, hole. A careful examination of the iconography has 
failed to reveal any trace of a shoulder seam, and yet. 
the: whole sleeve was often worn very tight. The elastic 
jersey-like materials would allow considerable play at. — 
the shoulder, and the sleeve of the forearm appears to 
have been sewed or laced after the dress was put on, 
(cf. s. v. manche). The bodice of the dress was also laced 
on the sides (cf. s. v. laz). Buttons were not used as a 
fastening except at the neck, towards the end of the 
twelfth century. Great importance was attached to the 
proper fit of a dress : 

(p [1] 1206), Perc., 17846: 


...un bliaut... 
Qui bien fu talliés et cousus... 


(1153-88), Part., 10633 : 


Gaudins ot bone vesteure 
Et bien taillié a se mesure... 


(c 1200), Cong. J., 1610: 
Bien fu tailliés par cors... 
(a [2] 1200) A ef Y., 1682: 


...une cote,., si faite et si taillié 
Qu’a mervelles li averoit. 


1. p = posi, 
2. a. = ante, 
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Car l’euvre com davant y pert ; 


Si sont li quartier si apert 

Ou les ymages sont pourtraictes, 
Com(me) s’elles fussent arsoir faictes. 
N’y a ne piece ne chantel. 

S’a mise la penne [lining] ou mantel 
D’erminetez blanches et belles, 

Et unes atachez nouvelles 

Y met qu’ell’ a leans ouvrées. 


The arts of spinning, weaving and embroidery at this 
period have been much discussed, cf. Enlart, p. 232; 
Schultz, I, 149-153. A charming touch is found in Guil- 
laume de Dole’s words about his mother, who, when he 
and Nicole enter the room, is embroidering a stole: 

(1199) G. de D., 1129: 


« Vez, fet il, » biaus amis Nicole, 
Quel ovriere il a en ma dame ; 
C’est une mervellouse fame 

Et set assez de cest mestier ; 
Fanons, garnemenz de moustier, 
Chasubles et aubes parées | 
Ont amdeus maintes foiz ouvrées. 


Contrasting this picture with that of the courtesan 
Thais we have the other extreme of woman’s preoccu- 
pation ; 

(a 1200), Poéme Morale. 127: 


... la feme n’ot chose plus que sa beate chiere, 

Ce la fait estre fole, ce la fait estre fiere ;- 

Ce li fait deu laissier et le secle enameir, 

Donc meit tote s’entente en son cors aorneir. 

Anz k’ele voist a messe la covient a mireir 

Acemeir lo pipet, lo sobrecil plomeir. 

Asseiz seit hom de coi ele soi leve (read lave) et froie, 

De quel chose rogist ct donc, (read dont,) elle blangoie, 
Engardeiz grant folie : si forment lace et loie 

Les braz et les costiez k’a grant paine soi ploe. 


Other times, but not other manners |! 
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Fig. 1. — From Miniature sacre e profane del?anno 1023 illustranti I’ Enciclopedia 
medioevale di Rabano Mauro (Montecassino, 1896), Tav. LXV. (Lib. XI, Cap. XII.) 


This figure taken from an illustrated encyclopedia which depicts, among others scenes, various 
types of occupations, shows the working dress of the lower classes, It consists of two straight tunics ; 
the lower, the chemise, shows at the hem and sleeves; the upper is the simplest style ot the cote type, 
with sleeves, waist and skirt, cut in one piece and rather scanty. The belt is madeof a strip evidently 
of the same material as the dress. The round neck line ard the sleeves to the wrist are stable features 
of all dresses of our period, while the use of straight bands for trimming is very frequently found. 
The simple headdress shown here (the coife ?) is the forerunner of the more elaborate guimple, cf. 
fig. rr. The other women’s dresses shown in this encyclopedia are very similar to this, but in other 
cases stockings (chausses) and shoes of cloth resembling a modern pump are worn. 
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Fic. 2. — Bibl. Nat., ms. Lat. 12117, fol, 132. Date c 1050. 


This figure, illustrating the constellation Virgo, is from a treatise on astronomy. It is the same 
type as fig. 1, but as it is not a working dress it 1s cut on more elaborate and graceful lines. Jt may 
be considered either the cofe of the upper classes, or the forerunner of the bliaut of the twelfth 


century. 


Fia. 3. — Bibl. Nat., ms. Lat. 12117, fol 108. Date c 1050. 


Illustrating the Flight into Egypt. The chape and chaperon are worn over the ample, wide sleeved 
pelicon (?). The embroidered bands on the hem of the dress and at the neck of the Child’s cotele are 
a very frequent style of trimming. 
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Fic. 4, 5. — From the portal of S. Benigne, destroyed, 
reproduced in Dom Plancher, 
Histoire de Bourgogne, I. (Dijon, 1739) opp. p. 499. Date : p. 1150. """= 

Male, Art rel. du X1le sidcle, p. 142; 1137-47, Enlart, Man. d’Arch., I, p. 421. 

4. This group is taken from a series of little scenes of household life, and illustrates the every day 
dress of the middle class. The dress of the woman differs from that of the man only in that it has a 
long skirt; otherwise the cut of the upperdress appears to be identical for the two. In both cases it 
is probably the cote. The headdress worn by the woman is very similar to the coife (?) of fig. 1. 

5. This illustration of Ja Reine Pédauque shows the typical bliaut or court dress of the middle of the 
twelfth century. Cut in two parts, with the tight fitting waist, low waist line, full gathered skirt, 
long looped up sleeves, mantel trimmed with bands of orfrois, and afiche at the neck it shows all the 
most striking characteristics of the court dress of the middle of the twelfth century. For further 
description and other illustrations cf. under bliaut. 


Fra. 6. — Cathedral of Vézelay, Capitol of the Narthex. Date : 1130-50? 
Cf. Male, op. cit., p. 168, note. 


In this illustration of David and Bathsheba the dress worn by Bathsheba is the pleated chatnse 
made of Jinen or similar material. For further description cf. s. v. chainse. A small mantel is thrown 
over her shoulders. The method of parting the hair from the forehead to the nape of the neck and 
braiding it on the sides so that the braids fell over the shoulders, 1s)clearly illustrated here, cf. s. v. 
gréve. The dress worn by David is probably the man’s bliaut with the chemise showing at the hem 


and sleeves. 
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Fic. 7. — Chartres. 1145-50. Male, op. cit., p. 381; Art. relig. du XIIIe siecle, p. V. 


The dress worn by these two figures representating the “ Visitation ” is probably the bliaut in a 
lesse elaborate style than that shown in fig. 5. The chemise shows at the sleeves and at the neck 
where it is fastened by a small afiche, nosche or fermail. The sleeves of the outer dress are only modera- 
tely loose, and the bodice is held in slightly at a high waist line. The skirt, as usual, is long and very 
full. There is an elaborate trimming of orfrois at the neck of the dress and on the edge of the mantel 
which, according toa frequent custom, is worn over the head. 


Pl. IV 
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Fia. 8. — Portal, S. Maurice at Angers. 
Date : 1160-70. Farcy, Monographie de la Cathédrale d’ Angers, (Angers, 1910), I, 56. 
(The heads of these statues have been restored, Farcy, p. 54.) 


These statues of three queens are of interest as illustrating a variety of styles worn contem- 
poraneously. The dress in a and b hangs straight from the shoulders; it is cut in two parts in c as in 
the biiaut of fig.5. The sleeve of the under garment or chemise is in every case very long and wrinkled 
as if pushed back. The chemise also shows at the hem in b and c, The sleeve of the upper dress of b 
is only comfertably loose ; ir a it is very wide and is knotted up; in ¢ it is also very wide. The belt 
in b appears to be a coroie of leather; in a it is of silk knotted at intervals and ending with three 
button like ornaments ; in c it is evidently of orfrois. The mantel which completed the court costume 
is thrown back in a and c; in c the ataches or ribbons are looped in front, and in b on the shoulder ; 
in b the mantel is worn en travers, The hair in b is worn in ringlets ; in c it is braided, and in a it 
is galoné, q. v. 


Pl. V 


Fic. 9. — Bibl. S. Gen. ms. 9, fol. 162 recto. 


PL. VI 


In this illustration of 
Job, his wife and his 
friends, the items of 
special interest are the 
chape and chaperon worn 
by Job’s wife, the chapel 
worn by Job, the man- 
tel fastened on the left 
shoulder of the first of 
the group of three fi- 
gures, and the use of 
very wide bands of em- 
broidery set with pre- 
cious stones. 


Date : end of twelfth century, according to M. Buinet, of the Bibl. Ste Genevieve. 


Fig. 10. — Bibl. S. Gen., ms. 8, fol. 178 verso. 
Date : end of twelfth century. 


Fig. a shows the blia: 
cut like that of fig. 5, Wi 
the tight fitting cors | 
bodice and the full gir 
née or skirt; fig. D hor 
ever, is evidently cut 
one piece. The gene! 
effect is simpler than t 
bliaut as illustrated in f 
5 and 8c, for while t 
orfrois is still used as tri 
ming at the chevecaille 
neck, the flowing slee\ 
and the elaborate belt ; 
lacking. For this reas 
these figures form a tr: 
sition between the elal 
rate styles of the mid 
of the twelfth century @ 
the extreme: simplicity 
cut of the thirteenth, 
p. 106. In fig. b the h 
instead of being braid 
is concealed by a she: 
cfs. vu. fouriaus. 


Pl. 


Fig. 11. — Bibl. S. Gen. ms. 10; fol. 78 recto. 
Date : end of twelfth century. 


In this illustration of Judith and Holofernes fig. a wears the simple cote type of dress, which, 
together, with the surcot type, replaces in the thirteenth century the elaborate and complicated bliaut. 
The earlier distinction between the court dress and that of the lower classes as shown by a compari- 
son of fig. 1 with fig. 2 and fig. 4 with fig. 5 disappears with the adoption of this severe style. The 
waist is slightly bloused over the coroie or ceinture. The chemise no longer shows at the neck 
and sleeves, It is probable that the under sleeve showing in fig. b is that of the cofe and that the 
dress worn over it may be considered one type of surcot, These figures furnish an excellent example 
of the guimple bien lié, q. v. 
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Fig. 12. — From Petrus Ansolini de Ebulo, De Rebus Siculis Carmen (Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, t. XXXI, p. 1). (Citta di Castello, 1904), tav. XIX, p. 74. Date: 1196, Enlart, op. cit. III, p. XVIII 


Figures band d are undoubtedly the sleeveless type of surcof, g. v. for further discussion. The headdress is 
probably the fouaille, g.v. A child’s cotele, in a and in c the circular chape, as in fig. 9, are also illustrated. 
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